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termination of their course than the spoiling of their
goods and martyrdom."1 It may reasonably be
supposed that such good wishes were not to the
taste of all of them. As the movement developed,
besides that it would seem to them extravagant and
violent, they would be perplexed by its doctrine. It
took strong ground for the Church; but it did so in
the teeth of religious opinions and prejudices, which
were popular and intolerant. For a moment the
Bishops were in a difficulty; on the one hand, no
one for generations had so exalted the office of a
Bishop as the Tractarians; no one had claimed for
it so high and sacred an origin; no one had urged
with such practical earnestness the duty of Church-
men to recognise and maintain the unique authority
of the Episcopate against its despisers or oppressors.
On the other hand, this was just the time when the
Evangelical party, after long disfavour, was beginning
to gain recognition, for the sake of its past earnest-
ness and good works, with men in power, and with
ecclesiastical authorities of a different and hitherto
hostile school; and in the Tractarian movement the
Evangelical party saw from the first its natural enemy.
The Bishops could not have anything to do with the
Tractarians without deeply offending the Evangelicals.
The result was that, for the present, the Bishops held
aloof. They let the movement run on by itself.
Sharp sarcasms, worldly-wise predictions, kind
messages of approval, kind cautions, passed from

1 Tracts for the Times* No. r, 9th September 1833.